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ON SHAKSPEARFE’S “ HAMLET.” 
(Continued from page 206.) 


Had Shakspeare taken the precaution to 
turn the before-mentioned into blank verse, 
we should never have heard of the criticisms 
on this subject. But it frequently happens 
that writers, in composing on a subject ex- 
tremely familiar to themselves, amit some 
point of connection, trivial indeed, but ne- 
cessary to the perfection of the piece. In 
this instance, however, it is possible that 
——or thought these reasons, with 
several others, would oceur to every mind 
as readily as they did to his own. By se- 
veral other reasons I mean such as these :— 
That by feigning madness, Hanilet would 
be enabled to say many things, as if unde- 
signedly, which would touch the consciences 
of the King and Queen; he would probably. 
frustrate any machinations against himself; 
he might also discover his own friends at 
the Danish Court, so as to know with what 
strength he might. strike,when the proper 
time should atrive. And he may be sup- 
posed to have thought that if the adventure 
of the Ghost should reacti his uncle’s ears, 
nothing but this pretended madness could 
save his life, and preserve him for the day 
of retribution. 


A tenth part of these reasons would be 
allowed as sufficient to account for ‘the inici- 
dents of a modern play: why, then, should 
criticism be so fastidious in -quarrelling with 
the foundation on which the structure of 
this exquisite dramatic poem is based? 

_Shakspeare, no doubt, intended to unmask 
aud expose the murderer to the world, for 
which purpose he never obtained adequste 
means. He wished the death of his uncle 


a villainous murder; which it must have’ 
been‘ considered, had he gone (as-Mr. Ma- 
lone with native simplicity calls it) naturally 
to work. He‘had, notwithstanding his mis- 
anthropic and desponding soliloquies, no 
intention of perishing by the hands of the’ 
assassin or executioner, but expected to 
suecéeed the King on the throne. 

Love, in so exalted a-mind as that’ of the’ 
Danish Prince, seldom leads to happiness. 
Its exquisite refinement precludes the po s- 
sibility of éasily meeting’ with a congenial’ 
soul, every way worthy of such homage. 
But such 4 mind is constantly accompanied 
by a force of imegination’ which is too apt to 
dignify the first: beautiful object to which it 
is attracted, with all’ the rare qualities re- 
quisite to’ constitute a perfect idol for its 
adoration: This illusion; while it’ lasts, is 
probably the most ‘perfect felicity on earth, 
but it is dearly purchased by the agony of 
the'moment which dissipates the deceitful 
mist of. fancy, and’ shews ‘the poor, weak, 
frail reality, and’ is most'severely felt by the 
most excellent natures, and often produce 
despair and death. Moderate expectations, 
and a just appreciation’of ourselves. and 
others, with a determination to look for 
human nature, and nothing more, in our 
fellow-mortals, will’ seetire us against stich 
calamitous shocks. But these maxims are 
only to be gained by experience in the 
school of life: sach characters as Hamlet, 
therefore, stand wholly'exposed and. defence- 
less to this destructive effect of their own 
heated imaginations, 

Hamlet must be suppased to have loved 
Ophelia to adoration; and to have thought 
her a being'of absalite perfection. She ap- 





to be regarded as a just retribution, and not 
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lope a character worthy of the intended 
wife of Hamlet. We mf Fae many such. 
Compare her with the noble, generous, all- 
confiding, all-daring Juliet—or the constant 
Imogen—and we may at once say what she 
was not, and what Hamlet fancied her to 
be. His many griefs had depressed his 
spirits, and jaundiced his view of human 
actions ;- yet, on Ophelia’s love he firmly 
relied, at there was still consolation for 
him. Most unexpectedly she repels his 
visits, and rejects his letters. Inferior men, 
on such occasions, sue for explanation and 
reconciliation: submit to the caprice of the 
imperious fair, and are happy in their res- 
toration to the liberty of resuming their 
courtship. This is treating women as 
women, and not as goddesses; and as both 
parties know it is to be discontinued after 
inarriage, it helps to amuse them in the in- 
terval. But the refined and sensitive mind 
of Hamlet had no affinity to such characters. 
With him, the loss of Ophelia was a total 
wreck of happiness, and the Ophelia of his 
affections was evidently lost to him for ever. 
Whether the change of his fortunes, the 
solicitations of a rival, or natural incon- 
stancy, had alienated Sher affections from 
him, was of little consequence; the chain 
of imaginary congeniality was broken, never 
to be again united. Shakspere well knew 
that words were incapable of giving utter- 
ance to the feelings of the princely lover ; 
but how touching is the description of his 
one last visit to her he had so lately adored. 
He sought no information—he uttered no 
reproaches—but indulged the weakness of 
human nature, in once more looking on the 
lovely form that had deceived mn 4 








METROPOLITAN THEATRES 


STRAND. 

Mr. Bolton has, iv a business-like man- 
ner, opened this theatre with every pros- 
pect of success. He has very judiciously 
reduced the prices, and although he cannot 
boast of @ eompany of high names, he has 
old favorites, and actors of talent too, in 
his company. In the ballet department, 
he can boast of a better corps de ballet than 
any other house now open, with the inimi- 
table Flexmore at the head. The theatre 
has been well attended, and bids fair for a 
prosperous season. 





SADLERS WELLS, 

The same pieces have been repeated this 
week as last, with the exception of Friday 
and Saturday, when the play of “ Fazio” 
was performed, giving an opportunity to 
Mr. Waller, the new tragedian here, to put 
forth his powers, and evidence to the public 
what pretensions he has as an actor in the 
higher walks of the drama, We have given 
before some particulars of this gentleman’s 
person and style of acting, and upon the 
present occasion, it would have given us far 
more pleasure to have been able to speak of 
him in terms of praise than otherwise.’ We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves by saying 
that the house was a very bad one, and we 
think it was fortunate for the proprietors 
it was so, for the engagement of Mr. Waller 
to play first business, or second parts to 
such an actor as Mr. Phelps is allowed to 
be, will not add to his reputation as a ma- 
nager, by engaging a person of such me- 
dioere ability as this actor nas proved him- 
self to be, from his delineation of the cha- 
racter of Fazio on Friday last. Miss Glyn, 
as Bianca, made up in the various scenes 
where her powers are called into action, for 
the inferior manner in which the play was 
performed. She obtained well-merited ap- 
plause. The new farce ef ‘The Masked 
Ball” goes off excellently well, and is capi- 
tally acted. “Uncle Mark” is still in great 
favor, and deservedly so. We understand 
‘Coriolanus’ is to be produced shortly, on @ 
scale of grandeur that will be certain to give 
satisfaction to the public, and patrons of 
the drama. This theatre is the only one 
that the legitimate drama can be said to be 
fairly represented, and we trust the public 
will support a manager who devotes al! his 
time, patience, and ability, in so noble a 
cause as that which he has-been engaged in, 
for the last five years of his management. 


CITY. 

The brilliant success which has attended 
the summer season at this very popular es- 
tablishment, may be fairly and mainly at- 
tributed to the unceasing activity and gen- 


tlemanly feeling, invariably displayed by 


Mr. E. F. Saville, to whom was entrusted 
the ungrateful task of sustaining manage- 
ment. Possibly the strongest company ever 
congregated within a minor theatre has 
been drawn together at this house during 





the past season, and while the results have 
been so satisfactory to the playgoers, we are 
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equally pleased to find that the ‘ poor 

layers,” as Shakspere hath it, have been 
airly remunerated for their very praise- 
worthy exertions to please. On Monday 
night, the house was literally crammed to 
the ceiling, the performances being for the 
benefit of Mr, E. F. Saville. In the private 
boxes (amid other distinguished personages) 
we noticed Baron Rothschild and the Misses 
Meyer. The theatre re-opens un Saturday 
next, for the season, with a new and strik- 
ing spectacle, from the pen of the clever 
Mr. John Wilkins. 


GRECIAN SALOON, 

The bill of fare provided here for the 
amusement of the public is excellent, and 
the pieces are well put on the stage. On 
Thursday last, “ Black-eyed Susan,” was 
played, the part of William being very wel: 
supported by Mr. Campbell, and that of 
Susan, by Miss M. A. Crisp, very ably 
sustained. We must not omit the capital 
dancing of the Misses Gunniss, whu were 
encored in aclever hornpipe. The popular 
farce of the ‘‘ Beehive” followed, and was 
well acted. 





Castno pe Venisz, Hotsorn.—This 
splendid saloon was opened for the season 
on Monday night last. The proprietors 
have with great liberality, re-decorated the 
whole of the interior in a very appropriate 
and handsome style: the galleries uo lo er 
assuming that nakedness which was for- 
merly so apparent, but ornamented with 
splendid paintings, which affords visitors, 
who are admirers of the fine arts, an oppor- 
tunity of which hitherto they have been 
deprived, and which will be a treat to the 
connoisseur. The band is under the able 
direction of Mr. W. M. Packer, and con- 
tains about fifty first-rate artists. The 
selections were judiciously arranged, and 
admirably performed. The company was 
very numerous and select, and partook 
plentifully of the refreshments, which were 
excellent in quality, and extremely moderate 
as to charges. 





a 





MY FIRST PLAY. 
To borrow a phrase from our transatlantic 
brethren, ‘I was in a fix !”’ 
My purse exhibited symptoms of a con- 
sumptive nature ; my creditors were clamo- 





rous: and, to crown all, my adored Julia 
gently insinuated that her taper fingers 
would derive additional grace from an eme- 
rald ring. It was very clear that I must 
b the celebrated meteorological experiment 
of raising the wind. 

* But how or when ?” 

** By Jove,” said I at length, ‘I'll write 
a play |” 

I shut*myself up in my chambers, and in 
a month had finished my work. It was a 
three-act play, in prose. I had some idea 
at first of composing it in blank verse, but 
remembering that actors, for the most part, 
are incapable of delivering blank verse, 1 
abandoned it. 

But how to get it represented ? 

** Aye, there’s the rub.”’ 

I sent my drama to twe London theatres, 
who declined it. At length I met with a pro- 
vincial manager, who offered to take the 
MS. in the country with him, and give it a 
eareful perusal. 

A week after, I received a note from him. 
He spoke in the highest terms of the drama 
and promised to produce it immediately at 
the —— theatre. 

I sit now in my study, far from the busy 
haunts of men, recalling the events of m 
youth, and tears start to my eyes as I thin 
of the happiness the manager’s letter gave 
me. To add to my joy, Julia went to visit 
some friends who lived a few miles from 
She would, therefore, be at the 
theatre, and participate in my triumph. 

‘* What glorious prophets of the future, 
Are youth and hope !”’, 

I went to the —— theatre, and was in- 
troduced to the company. It was a much 
better one than I expected. The rehearsals 
went of well, the dresses and scenery were 
very good, and my felicity was perfect. 

The eventful night has arrived, I occupy 
a private box. A party are shewn into a 
private box opposite mine, That graceful 
form—that heavenly face, belong to Julia. 

The curtain rises. I hear my thoughts. 

The first act pleases the audience; the 
second decides the success of the play ; and 
the third terminates amidst a hurricane of 
applause. - 

IT am called for,—I obey the summons. 
The eer leads me on the stage; the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs is entha- 
siastic; the applause almost deafening. But 
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what gives me greater pleasure than all— 
my Julia’s bright eyes are glistening with 
tears—which I kuow to be tears of joy! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amairtovs.—Enquire of Mr. Crosby, at the 
Athenwum, King’s Cross, who will give you 
évery information, 

Amareur.--Mr, Pym is living and well. We saw 
hin a few days back. This gentleman has long 
since ceased to have any connection with the 
Wilson street theatre. The other question we 

* decline to answer, 

W. B.—Mr. John Kemble is the licensor of plays : 
he lives in Hastings street ; but. why not call 
at the licensor’s office ? 

Countsy Manacer,—The play entitled “Scarlet 
Mantle,” was, we. think, originally produced at 
the City of London theatre, 

Juno.—We have given memoirs of every actor of 
note in the seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes. 

W. 5., Brighton.—You should order the Journal 
from your newsman, who would get it, with 
other publications on Thursday, 

PareGcnine.—We don’t know the address of Miss 
Walcott. 

T. Hotmes.—If you labour under the disadvan- 
tage of being badly educated, do not attempt the 
stage, particularly in tragedy. 

W. W.—We canuot insert the article. It is ofa 
personal nature, and we cannot decide personal 
squabbles, 

An AmatTeurn—If the gentleman feels aggrieved 
at our remarks, we cannot help it. e made 
no ungentlemanly allusions, and it is out of 
kindness to him, we did not tell him before. 
We trust he will not make himself a laughing- 
stock for the future. 

AJAx.—Oh, yes, by all means’; in our next. 

Dramaticus.—The story is old and badly put 
together, 

S. A. M.—Mr, Douglass, the proprietor of the 
Standard theatre, wishes to open in about three 

weeks, if possible. 

A. Youna, Bath.—Please send the remainder of the 
MS., and it shall all appear in our next. 


- ee ee ee ee 
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AN OLD CRITIC ON LIVING 


Thompson, is still very fond of the theatre, 
and it is pleasant to the old man talk 
of things that are and have been, connected 
with the drama, from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century to the present day. 
We were, not long since, at a small 
theatre, yawning over a mediocre perform- 
ance of a domestic drama by that clever 
author, Bernard, when we saw Mr. Solomon, 
hale and hearty as ever, in a box, and made 
our way to him, when, after a brief interval, 
he delivered the oracles of his wisdom on 
our tragedians thus :— 
“Yes, Sir, there is talent still—talent, 
and perhaps a /itt/e genius, I hardly know 
whether Macready is a genius or not, but 
he is a suggestive actor.” 
“ At all events the best we have ?” 
“ Much—even ‘in the sear and yellow 
leaf.’ He is no copyist, and he thinks, 
Perhaps he would be greater than he is, 
did he think less—for he has more of study 
than old Kean.” 
“ Fergale talent there is plenty of ?” 
**Never more! To be sure, we have no 
Siddons, but we have Mrs. Butler, Miss 
Faucit, Mrs. Kean, Miss Glyn, Mrs. War- 
ner, Miss Vining, and many others, first, 
second, and third-rate, which we had not 
years ago. I confess, Sir, in general, I 
think the female mind seldom rises to 
genius, but in acting and singing, women 
excel, Mrs. Butler sometimes acts sub- 
limely, Miss Faucit .ie a yery exquisite and 
ideal actress, Mrs. Kean has the merit of 
nature and grace, Miss Glyn is rising to 
celebrity.” 
“© You think she is a fine performer ?” 
Well, Sir, I don’t think she’ll ever be 
great, but she has done much since her first 
appearance. I feared at one time, that she 
would go down the hill, like Miss Addison, 
but she is now steadily progressing. Al- 
ready she is equal, I think, to Miss Van- 
denhoff, and will be eventually the better 
actress.” : 
** Something between Mrs. Butler and 
Mrs. Warner !” 
‘*Probably. She wants the capacity to 
realise her conceptions at present. Ah! if 
ou had seen Siddons! There was a genius ! 
rs. Butler, now and then, gives you an 
idea of what she could do, but no one else 
can.’ 





TRAGEDIANS. 


Our septuagenarian friend, Solomon ! 


“ Have you heard her readings ?”” 


' Yes; her reading of ‘' Lear” is won- 
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derful: she reads better than she acts, I 
have heard Macready, Vandenhoff, and 
Phelps read, but she is far above them, 
Macready and Mrs, Butler make you go 
home with something to think of, and per- 
haps Miss Faucit may do likewise, but 
tuere is no other tragie performer now 
alive capable of suggesting a new idea.— 
Well, Sir, Heaven knows what the drama 
will come to. 1 shall soon be dead and 
gone, and it matters not to me ; but I should 
like to see one wonderful tragic genius more 
ere I die. Nothing less than one of the 
great performers of yore will restore the 
love for tragedy,—and wéere is the man ? 


(To be continued). 








* ~ OUR ACTORS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—Whilst..your excellent Journal is 
flooded with opinions. upon our present 
theatrical artists, most of the arguments 
consisting of simple-—very simple and un- 
supported—assertion, I feel less diffidence 
in submitting to your indulgent considera- 
tion a few remarks upon the present state 
of our stage, which, however inperfect and 
incorrect, shall at least have the merit of 
sincerity, as the result of many years’ at- 
tentive observation, 

It appears the practice of your corres- 
pondents to range our actors in classes, 
according to their several and very various 
opinions of their merits, Now, although 
I think al! actors aspiring to eminence 
should be prepared to be tested in all cha- 
racters for which they are not physically 
disqualified, and therefore would become 
reducible to a general test of criticism ;, 
alas, did we so, where should we find one 
excellent general actor? Davenport, we 
fear, is our only approach to it; and Jus- 
tice—were not her fabled bandage perpe- 
tually slipping off—must, I think, concede 

to him the first, because the only place. 
Who, like him, can play in quick sueces- 
sion, the Old Man, a the Youth—the 
Miser and the Spendthrift, Huon (in ee 
Virginius, and William Tell? Or who al- 
ternate so happily, dancing, singing, smiles 
and tears yn ~ tearfully +t as 
the William of Black-eyed Susan ; this, too, 
if I remember aright, on the same boards, 


—the veteran whose impersonation of that 
character commands so justly the sympathy 
of his audiences? Not that I would assert 
for Mr. Snpeapert the power to thrill us as 
Macready in Virginius, or that excellently- 
arranged trash, called W’erner—nor to wake 
our tears as Farren’s Grandfather White- 
head never fails to do,—nor to/make us 
laugh, as we can laugh, with Compton ; -- 
but here are three men, occupying a high 
position in his own line, yet A a several 
powers we must unife to gain thase of one 
entitled to hold a first place as a general 
actor. 

As, therefore, the application of a. gene- 
ral test would be disheartening, if not im- 
possible, we must be content to try our 
performers by their relative proficiency in 
the line they have assumed as peculiar to 
themselves. 

And first, in tragedy, doubtless we shall 
always be glad to welcome—1. Vandenhoff, 
Phelps, Davenport. 2, Anderson, G. Ben- 
nett, HI. Betty, Creswick, and T. Mead,— 
Comedy will naturally suggest—1. Farren, 
Wallack, Leigh Murray. 2, Wigan. and 
Charles Matthews. For domestic drama, 
removing the last named, I should, I think, 
introduce Emery and H. Hall, whose powers 
of pathos are not sufficiently exercised, 
Romantic drama should be confided to G, 
Bennett, Mead, Hughes, Johnstone, and 
W. Searle: whilst for farce, we are strong, 
in—1. Compton, Harley, Keeley, Wright 
fat those rare intervals when he and his 
audience do not make fo«ls.of each other), 
and Buckstone. 2, Honey, Shalders, For- 
man, and Widdicomb. 

I have already trespassed too. long, Sir, 
upon your valuable space, to touch upon 
the vexata questio of our actresses; but will 
content myself with throwing down a glove 
for Mrs, Stirling, and signing myself, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 
Oxcus. 





OPINIONS | ABOUT ACTORS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Strz,—In my last letter upon this, sub- 
ject, I stated that the chief requisite in an 
arias eyo an a of a. 

gales named, and: upon 
which the former depends, for success, is 
what may be termed the power of adapta- 
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** An ability in the actor to merge his own 
idiosyncracy in that of the part he em- 
bodies !”—perhaps the word “ imitation ” 
might express the meaning shorter and 
more strictly. This qualification we must, 
of course, admit as a most important and 
primary one, and it must coexist with the 
faculty of perception in order to success. It 
is this quality which enables the actor to 
convey in a palpable and visible form, the 
character which his mind conceives, and to 
give “to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name.” So important a faculty ought, 
undoubtedly, to he highly cultivated, and 
ever regulated by the standard of nature 
and t.uth, otherwise its fitful emanations 
will only retard the cause of the drama, and 
pall wid disgust the public taste. In the 
present day, we have too much of art, and 
too little of nature, in the dramatic world. 
—too much rant, and too little talent, of 
which it must be purged before those re- 
sults which it is calculated to produce, shall 
appear. 

An actor should, moreover, possess a re- 
fined and classical taste, which would elevate 
and refine the public morals, and he should 
also afford to despise that popularity gained 
by mere *‘ clap-trap” and violent gesticula- 
tion at the hands of the vitiated and unedu- 
cated. Such display has existed only too 
long, and is fast disappearing before the 
improving taste of society, and the better 
sense of the members of the profession. An 
actor should, also, be a close observer of 
the habits and tastes of all classes of society, 
with a capability for taking the initiatory of 
all the improvements—moral, social, and 
artistic, he may ewe in public life. Ob- 
servation, with the power of application, are 
highly essential requisites, 

hese, with others of a minor character, 
constitute the materiel in the production of 
a good actor, yet it is a matter of reyret 
that their appearance are, like angels’ visits, 
so ‘‘ few and far between.” 

I believe the stage is caloulated for work- 
ing a great reform in the social and moral 
elevation of the people, if rightly conducted, 
and I shall hail with feelings of pride and 
satisfaction the day that shall place it on a 
level with the other more favored institutions 
of the country; which institutions, for the 
most part, are not nearly so well calculated 
to teach a lesson, or point a moral, as that 
of the British stage’ 





—— 


In the letter of your Manchester corres- 
pondent, “Wm. Hall,’”’ in last week’s Jour- 
nal, I perceive a ‘few remarks by which I 
am charged with propounding a fallacy, 
when I stated that a lack of confidence was 
a fatal obstacle to success in an actor. He 
assumes that with the possession of talent 
there is given sufficient self-confidence to 
exhibit that talent to the world. I admit 
that “where there are superior abilities, 
they must surely manifest themselves ;”— 
but I cannot admit that a constitutional 
diffidence, which practice can never over- 
come, is no obstacle. Does your correspon- 
dent suppose there is no talent but what 
finds its way to the stage? Tush? Al- 
though I have not, just now, any public 
illustrations to quote in favor of my asser- 
tion, yet I have observed in numerous - 
vate cases, the existence of superior ability 
in this line where the individuals cou d not 
overcome their innate timidity to make a 
public display ot it; and no doubt, your 
correspondent, on taking a retrospect, may 
have known similar cases, which will serve 
to establish this position. The illustration 
which your correspondent gives in support 
of his views, I will, with his permission, 
appropriate to my own use, and appeal to 
him whether there are not persons to be 
found who would make as good swimmers 
as the best, could they conquer the natural 
objection they have for that element ? 

I think, with due deference to the supe- 
rior judgment of your correspondent, which 
I must say I respect, that this posit:on is 
not so weak as he would imagine; for I 
assure him I have, before venturing it, en- 
deavoured to carry into practice the adage, 
“ Think twice, before you speak once.” 

Yours, Sir, very ‘an 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mancnesrer. Queens.-—During the week there 
has been a great succession of novelties in the en- 
tertainments. Mr. Abel, with his highly-trained 
dogs, have afforded great amusement. The petite 
comedy of “Delicate Grounds” maintains @ popular 
position, Mr. and Mrs. Dillon playing the “ace and 
Queen of Diamonds.” A very interesting drama, 
entitled “ Lugarto, the Mulatto,”” has been pro- 
duced, in which Mr. Dillon sustains the principal 
part with great ability. The drama has been very 
successful, 

Colosseum. - Messrs. Cony and Taylor com- 
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meticed an engagement. here last week. Tidding’s 
personation of the “Dumb Man” is capital. Mr. 
Holmes’s comic efforts “ go off” well. 

BinmtncHAM.—Lessee, Mr. Simpson. The thea- 
tre opened on Monday night for the season. The 
company is a very good one; and amongst them is 
a daughter of Mr. G. Bennett, of Sadler's Wells, 
of whom report speaks favorably. We heat she 
will take the lead in juvenile tragedy. 

Wican.—The theatre opens under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Wilson, towards the latter end of the 
present month. 

BricHton.—Lessee, Mr. Belcour. The theatre 
here has been well attended. Indeed with such a 
company it could hardly be otherwise, for it in- 
eludes H. Marston, Nye, Miss Coopet, Mrs. 
Brougham, and many other favorites, 

Hutt.—The Theatre Royal opened on_ last 
Monday night, under the management of Mr. Caple 
when the comedy of Money was represented ina 
crelitable style, both as regards the manner in 
which it was acted and put upon the stage. - A new 
drop-scene has been painted for the theatre, which 
was much admired. Miss Goddard personated the 
gentle Clara with ease and propriety. At the con- 
clusion of the play Mr. Caple delivered an appro- 
priate address, which was received with marked 
approbation. 

LiverPoot.—Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitz- 
william have been playing to very crowded houses. 
Last Friday, Mr. Buckstone took his benefit, when 
he produced his new comedy of Leap Year, to one 
of the fullest and most fashionable audiences of the 
season. It was received with such approbation and 
laughter that it has been twice repeated, and, on 
each representation with increased effect. The 
Serious Family has also been very attractive here, 
which with the never failing Green Bushes, popular 
pieces, have filled the theatre for twelve nights. 

PLyMoutu.—Mr. and Mrs. Donald King have 
been performing in this town with considerable 
success. They terminated their engagement on 
last Monday evening, when the opera of Maritana 
was played for their benefit. 

Low HakroGaTE.—Since our last, Mr. G. K. 
Dickinson has been delighting out visitors by his 
representations of the Stranger, Richard I1I,Claude 
Melnotte, Edgar of Ravenswood, Othello, and Sir 
Edward Mortimer ;in each character displaying 
talent of the highest order. Whether we view him 
as the melancholy, philosophical, and polished 
Prince of Denmark,—the misanthropical and 
deeply wronged Stranger,—the unscrupulous, 
inte'lectual and vigorous Richard,—the impas- 
sioned and imaginative, Claude:—or, in the moody 
revengeful, sublime Master of Ravenswood,—in the 
Noble Moor, with all his towering passion, which 
his “safer guides do rule’: orin the terrible, 
anguish-gnawed homicide, Sir Edward Mortimer, 
we must award him the highest praise. His Hamlet 
and Othelo especially, are pieces of dra- 
matic art, perfect in elocution—noble and 
Statuesque in action, thrilling in pathos, over- 
powering in passion, aad complete in identification 
of character; they are impersonations worthy the 
palmiest days of the drama. 

NottTincHaM.—Theatre Royal.—This week Mr. 
James Anderson has been performing Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Shadow, in the Passing Cloud, to large 








audiences. He was ably supported by Mr. J. F. 
Saville, and Messrs. Barton, Vollaire, Woolridge, 
Pitt, &c the last gentleman playing the Ghost with 
care, Mrs, Saville- was admirable in her several 
parts, and Miss Fanny Morant astonished us during 
the performance, Is he Jealous, by a most original 
atid extraordinary display of musical skill on the 
guitar, which was rapturously encored. Mrs. 
Young played most judiciously; and Miss Fanny 
Young and Miss Laura Honey were enthusiastically 
qpneren in every song and duet they sung during 
the wee 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 








Mr. T. Fredericks, late of the Surrey theatre, is 
engaged by Messrs. Lee and Johnson, of the City 
theatre for the season. 

The next revival of Shakspere’s plays at Sadler's 
Wells, will be Coriolanus. 

We are credibly informed that the Princess's 
theatre will noj be opened till the 3rd of October. 
The company who had been performing at the 
Olympic, under the management of Mr. George 
Bolton, removed to the Strand on last Monday eve- 
ning, and have performed there during the week, 
Miss Winstanley is engaged at the Princcsses. 
Mr. Bunn has been giving his entertainment at 
York. 

Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Lucombe have been 
singing with great success at Birmingham. 

Mr. Robert Roxby, of the Lyceum, has been 
performing at Scarborough in the celebrated farce 
of Box and Cox. 

Miss Catheritie Hayes will teke leave of her 
friends at Limerick previous to her sturting for 
Rome. , 

The company from the Haymarket Theatre who 
have been making 4 tour of the midland districts, 
were at Leamington during the Warwick faces, 
where they had = business They played on 
Wednesday and Thursday at Worcester, on the 
first evening to a very good house, and on the 
second to a bumper. 

Mr. James Wallack, Jun., son of Mr. Henry Wal- 
lack, is, we hear, engaged at the Haymarket; also 
Mr. Sullivan, from Manchester. 

Mr. Marshal is printing a panorama on a popular 
subject, which will be exhibited in the Concert 
Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Miss Fitzpatrick, who made a favourable debut 
at Sadler’s Wells, has been offered an engagement 
at the Princess’s by Messrs. Kean and Keeley. 

NationaL Conceats.—In addition to Mr. 
Loder, who is preparing an opera which is to be per- 
formed without the aid of scenery or action; Mr. 
Macfarren is engaged upon another from an eastern 
subject, and Mr. Oxenford is doing the libretto; we 
also hear that Mr. Balfe will produce one in the 
course of the season. On dit that Madame Angri is 
engaged. 

Drury Lane.—We understand that an Italian 
operatic company is being formed, consisting of 
the members of Her Majesty’s and the Royal Italian 
companies now in London, for the pa aegy of per- 
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formiug the Italian opera at this theatre, previous 
to Mr, Jullien’s occupation of it before Christmas. 
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The speculation is, we believe, on the common- | 
wealth principle, in which the principal performers 
are to be sharers. 

The Lyceum willbe opened the first week in 
October. 

Mr. Hooper has become the lessee of the Cam- | 
bridge, Bury St. Fdmunds, and Ipswich Theatres. | 

Deata or Mrs. W. Ciiprorp, or THK Hay-| 
MARKET.—This respected actress died on Thursday | 
last, after a long and painful illness. We shall, in | 
all probability, give an account of her professional 
career in our next. 





NECESSARY EVILS. 


It is necessary in showery weather to carry an um- 
brella; but it ia an evil if a person bring one into 
an omnibus dripping wet. 

It is necessary to have a good honest servant; but 
it is an evil to have one whose friends are con- 
tinually calling, and partaking of your tea, toast 
and butter, 

It is necessary to carry a little silver in your pocket 
when going out for a walk; but it is an evil to 
keep company with a man who never carries 
any ! 

It is necessary that people should be punctual and 
keep their appointments; but it is a great evil 
when persons are careless as to the time they ap- 
point, for they cannot be depended upon even on 
the most important oceasions. 

It is necessary that persons who are in the habit of 
speaking untruths, should have a retentive me- 
mory, for if once they are found out, (if they 
speak the truth to the letter afterwards,) very 
few persons will believe them again. 

It is necessary for a man, when he talks about po- 
lities, that he should well understand the ques- 
tion; but it is a great evil to defend the Press, 
which generally deals with only one side of the 
question. 


ne 


THE PATRIOT’S DEATH. 
A FRAGMENT. 


They are coming! they are coming ; 
Afeartul sight to see: 
Men will hang their fellow man, 
Upon the accursed tree, 
Their shouts are well-nigh deafening, 
Their gestures most uncouth ; 
And huk! they shout for vengeance, 
With voices loud and rough 
And what has he, their victim done, 
That they should take his life ? 
He has preached to men of liberty, 
And raised up mortal strife. 
Between the rich man and the poor, 
The mighty and the small ; 
Proclaimed that blessed Freedom 
Is intended for us all. 
That one man should never be 
Raised high above another ; 
That let a man be e’er so poor, 
He is still the rich man’s brother. 





SONNET. 
. Knowing no rest. no health, no happiness, 
And.weary of a]! things the sun beneath, 
We say at last “ What is the thing called Death 
For ever ready with a cold caress ?” 
We shudder and recoil ; again we say 
“* Best not to be, than suffer pain and woe !”” 
And swiftly, swiftly, speed the years away, 
Until the weary heart doth rest below. 
Then there is silence and the worm, O God! 
Tt cannot be but we shall live to know 
Why we have felt the anguish of thy rod. 
And why the waters of our being flow 
With bitterness: while happy evermore, 
We live to love, to wonder, and adore. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, a valuable collection 
of THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, in handsome 
gilt frames, by celebrated artists, and warranted 
likenesses. Among them are C. Young, Jones, 
Sinclair, C. Matthews, Bunn, Cook, Kemble, 
Power, Garrick, G. K. Dickinsen, Mrs. Nishett, 
Miss Faucit, Miss Fortescue, Miss Stevens, Mrs. 
Davison, Mrs. W. Lacey, and many well known 
literary characters, 

May be viewed at 10, Granville Square, Lower 
Pentonville. 








CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn.— 
Duly licensed, This magnificent ball room having 
been entirely re-decorated, is now open every even- 
ing. The band is complete in every department, 
composed. of first-rate artists, and arrangements 
have been made for the production of the works of 
the most eminent native and continental composers 
Musical director and conductor, Mr. W. M. Packer, 
Master of the Ceremonies, M. Gonriet, with assis- 
tants. - Open at half-past seven. Admission 1s, 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


MARIA. MANNING, George Manning 
Bloomfield Rush, taken from life during theirtrials, 
—A cast in plaster «f Mr, O'Connor, with a plan 
of the kitchen where he was murdered, Models of 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm are now added .to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON’S Exuisirion Bazaar, Baker Street, 
Portman square—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from seven till ten,—Admittance 1s; small 
room 6d, extra. 
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